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IEBANON,  WHICH  GAVE  TO  CIVI- 
lization  the  alphabet,  navigation,  glass  manufac- 
turing and  the  first  stone  building  in  the  world 
is  one  of  the  smallest  modern  states,  and  yet  one  of 
the  richest  in  beauty  and  picturesque  sceneries. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  COUNTRY:  Three  hundred 
miles  of  enchanting  Mediterranean  coast,  by  a 
width  of  forty  miles  of  mountains,  valleys  and 
plains,  constitute  the  approximate  area  of  the 
Lebanese  Republic.  Considered  as  the  gateway  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  Lebanon  is  a  bridge  be- 
tween Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Its  amphitheatre  of  gardens  and  terraces,  culminat- 
ing in  majestic  mountains,  offers,  in  any  time  of  the 
year,  the  climate  of  the  four  seasons:  Winter  on  the 
top,  Spring  and  Autumn  on  the  slopes,  and  Summer 
at  the  Coast.  You  can  bathe  in  the  calm,  temperate 
water  of  the  sea,  and  in  less  than  an  hour's  time, 
driving  on  modern  highways,  you  may  climb  to  the 
highest  hills  where  you  enjoy  skiing,  bob-sleighing, 
and  other  winter  sports,  on  the  eternal  snows. 

Known  in  the  Bible  as  the  "Mountain  of  Perfumes", 
Lebanon  affords,  even  in  the  cracks  of  its  rocks, 
a  nursery  for  an  infinite  variety  of  sweet-smelling 
herbs  whose  odors  are  blended  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  continual  growth  of  myrtle  and  thyme. 

Parallel  to  the  Coast  and  towering  above  the  sea, 
the  chain  of  Lebanon  mountains  still  nestles  many 
Crusaders'  Castles  full  of  romantic  memories. 
Behind  this  chain  lies  the  plain  of  Bekaa,  at  the 
south  of  which  the  sacred  River  Jordan,  where 
Christ  was  baptized  by  St.  John,  takes  its  course, 
and  from  whose  northern  part  flows  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  Orontes.    In  the  middle  of  that  plain 
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stands  the  Temple  of  Baalbeck  with  its  gigantic 
columns  and  hewn  stones  62  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide. 

Miles  away  from  afar  in  the  sea,  even  before 
the  incoming  traveler  catches  his  first  glimpse  of 
Lebanon,  he  is  sometimes  greeted  on  spring  nights 
by  the  intense  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms. 

CAVALCADE  OF  CENTURIES:  Known  today  as 
Lebanese,  the  natives  of  this  country  were  called 
Phoenicians  and  Punics  in  the  classical  eras  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  Canaanites  in  Biblical 
times. 

Thousands  of  years  before  Christ,  thanks  to  the 
extensive  forests  of  cedars  that  covered  the  whole 
range  of  its  mountains,  Lebanon  was  the  first  land 
to  witness  men  riding  the  waves  in  conquest  of 
the  sea.  Daring  Phoenicians,  sailors  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  rounded  Africa,  landed  in  England  and 
Ireland;  imported  amber  from  the  Baltic;  built 
hundreds  of  cities  in  Western  Europe  and  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  Africa,  long  before  Homer  wrote 
his  Epic. 

The  City  of  Byblos,  crowded  by  pilgrims  from  all 
over  the  ancient  world,  was  the  center  of  religious 
ceremonies  devoted  to  the  conception  of  the  Diety. 
Byblos  gave  its  name  to  the  manufacture  of  books, 
to  the  science  of  bibliography  and  to  the  Holy  Bible 
itself.  Recent  excavations  have  shown  that  Byblos 
has  produced  various  elaborate  civilizations  dating 
from  over  6,000  years  ago. 

After  having  heroically  opposed  in  different  epochs 
the  invasions  of  Assyrians,  Persians,  Egyptians, 


Macedonians,  Romans,  Byzantines 
and  Turks,  the  Lebanese  still  stand 
firm  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. With  varying  fortunes, 
they  maintained  between  the  rocks 
of  their  mountains  the  high  spirit 
of  liberty,  especially  when  such 
Lebanese  princes  as  Emir  Fak- 
hredine  (16th  Century)  and  Emir 
Beshir  (18th  Century)  were  in 
power.  In  1860,  seven  European  nations  guaranteed 
the  Protocol  of  Lebanese  autonomy.  At  the  Armi- 
stice, Lebanon  was  acknowledged  by  the  League  of 
Nations  as  a  country  with  such  a  well  developed 
people  that  it  deserved  international  recognition  of 
its  independence.  Owing  to  old  friendly  traditions 
with  France,  Lebanon  willingly  asked  for  French  co- 
operation. Thereby  the  League  in  1920  granted 
France  a  mandate.  In  1936  Lebanon  entered  into 
negotiations  with  France  and  is  having  the  mandate 
replaced  by  a  25-year  treaty. 

Lebanon  is  a  republic  with  a  President  elected  every 
3  years,  a  cabinet  of  seven  ministers  and  a  chamber 
of  63  deputies.  It  is  the  only  country  in  Asia  with 
a  preponderant  majority  of  Christian  population. 
About  one  million  Lebanese  live  in  Lebanon,  one 
million  in  North,  Central  and  South  America,  and 
another  million  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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alphabet,  navigation,  glass  making, 
and  purple  dyeing  are  illustrated 
in  impressive  murals  by  the  Leban- 
ese artist,  Mr.  C.  Gemayel. 

The  four  peaceful  Treaties  made 
by  the  Phoenicians  with  Romans, 
Macedonians,  Egyptians,  and  Is- 
raelites, and  some  humorous  con- 
ceptions of  the  future,  have  been 
beautifully  painted  by  Miss  B.  Ammoun. 

The  first  four  land  Discoveries  of  the  wide  world, 
before  Christ,  are  shown  in  four  paintings  by  a 
noted  Lebanese  artist,  Mr.  Altounian,  visualizing 
the  daring  Phoenician  fleet  arriving  in  front  of 
Cameroun  (Periple  of  Hannon)  circling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  South  Africa  (Periple  of  Nechao) 
sliding  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Northern  fjords 
(Periple  of  Hymilcon)  and  landing  in  the  unknown 
Far  East  (Periple  of  Ophir). 

The  four  big  Constructions  built  by  Phoenicians: 
the  Tempje  of  Solomon,  designed  by  Hiram  Aviv, 
the  Phoenician  king's  architect,  and  built  by  the 
craftsmen  of  Tyre;  the  Temple  of  Eryx  in  Sicily; 
the  Admiralty  Palace  of  Hadrumet  near  Carthage, 
and  the  Columns  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  are  illus- 
trated on  four  canvasses  by  Mr.  Addada. 


LEBANON — At  the  Fair 

The  Lebanese  Pavilion  features  6000  years  of  peace- 
ful activities  in  the  service  of  mankind.  Its  interior 
architecture,  partly  of  native  marble,  illustrates,  in 
the  lobby  and  ground  floor,  the  urban  style  of  the 
Lebanese  home;  while  the  arcades  in  the  mez- 
zanine give  a  striking  idea  of  Lebanese  rural 
houses. 

The  four  largest  Lebanese  Cities  that  once  amazed 
the  world  by  their  magnitude :  Sidon,  "the  first  born 
of  Canaan";  Tyre,  which  inspired  the  Prophet  Eze- 
kiel;  Byblos,  where  Pythagoras  as  an  infant  was 
brought  by  his  mother;  and  Carthage,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  faced  three  Punic  wars  with 
Rome — are  shown  as  they  were  at  the  prime  of  their 
glory,  in  four  vivid  dioramas  by  the  veteran  painter 
of  Beirut,  Mr.  Michelet. 

The  four  main  Inventions  of  the  Phoenicians:  the 


The  four  most  touching  Scenes  of  the  famous  legend 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  who  were  both  born  on  the 
shores  of  Lebanon,  are  depicted  in  gold  on  native 
dark  wood,  by  Mr.  George  Coury.  Another  glamor- 
ous mural  by  the  same  painter  unveils  the  fairy  fes- 
tivities that  took  place  in  Byblos,  with  the  theme  of 
the  divine  couple  symbolizing  Spring  and  beauty. 

An  immense  multicolored  map  carved  in  wood, 
covered  with  Lebanese  soil  and  executed  by  the 
professors  and  students  of  the  Lebanese  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  presents  "in  relief  the  topography 
of  Lebanon,  with  its  modern  highways.  Its  Balus- 
trades of  "iron  lace"  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  art. 

A  model  work,  scientifically  executed  by  Lebanese 
workmen  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mme. 
Maurice  Dunan,  the  French  archeologist  in  charge 
of  the  excavations  by  the  Lebanese  Government, 
and  of  their  American  collaborator,  Mr.  Pearson, 
shows  the  first  stone  cut  building  in  the  world, 
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as  it  was  erected  6,000  years  ago,  in  Byblos,  in  con- 
trast with  the  latest  buildings  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Two  charming  statues  by  the  great  Lebanese  sculp- 
tor, Joseph  Hoyek,  symbolize  the  Dreaming  and 
the  Awakening  of  Lebanon,  besides,  several  busts 
of  stone  by  the  same  sculptor.  Characterized  fea- 
tures must  be  noted,  which  depict  Lebanon  as  a 
country  of  Love,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Work,  by  Miss 
Sonia  Akajian  and  Miss  A.  Baronian.  In  the  Mez- 
zanine, the  Law  School  in  Beirut,  Lebanon's  capital, 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Coury,  as  it  stood  in  the  Second 
Century,  A.D.,  and  as  it  is  in  its  present  state. 

Six  Roman  Emperors,  and  six  Popes  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  all  related  to  the  Lebanese  blood,  are  por- 
trayed, some  in  mosaic,  the  others  in  native  "mar- 
quetterie"  wood,  by  Mr.  Ghantous  and  Mr.  Kordous, 
while  the  most  significant  gestures  of  Lebanese  celeb- 
rities are  depicted  in  two  cryptic  paintings,  magnifi- 
cently rendered  by  Mr.  Philippe  Swyncop,thefamous 
Belgian  artist;  and  by  Mr.  Hamburger,  of  Beirut. 

Various  articles  of  delicate  art  and  craftsmanship, 
worked  by  Lebanese  villagers  under  the  patronage 
of  Mme.  Edde,  the  first  lady  in  Lebanon,  are  dis- 
played in  large  showcases,  standing  under  a 
splendid  sculptured  frieze  by  Mr.  Galentz,  depicting 
the  young  Lebanese  folks  at  work;  while  Lebanese 
hospitality  is  portrayed  in  a  symbolic  high  relief  by 
Miss  Jeanne  Araman. 


little  native  marble  stones,  by  the  young  Mr. 
Ghantous.  Another  one,  in  tapestry  of  Zouk,  is 
hand  woven  by  Mr.  Domiati.  Butterfly  wings  and 
bird  feathers,  in  their  natural  forms  and  colors,  are 
used  by  Mr.  Khoury  for  this  new  kind  of  pictures. 
Mr.  Hajje  favors  Lebanese  limestone  for  his  bas- 
reliefs;  Mr.  Jabbour  prefers  mountain  blue  granite; 
Mr.  P.  Dahdah  choses  lacquer,  and  Mr.  M.  Fadel 
composes,  in  the  tricento  style,  different  scenes  of 
the  life  of  Christ  in  Galilee  of  Lebanon.  Mme. 
Evelyn  Bustros  presents  a  marvelous  album  of  na- 
tive costumes.  Mr.  Bompard  and  Mr.  Parizio  evoke 
by  seven  murals  in  the  ceilings,  old  legends  of 
Lebanon,  while  the  future  of  the  country  is  strik- 
ingly exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Delahalle.  America  in 
Lebanon  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Wuthier,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Little.  France  in  Lebanon  is  intelligently  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Michelet,  Mr.  G.  Cyr,  Mr.  Dobelle 
and  Mr.  Nemeche.  A  large  collection  of  oil  paint- 
ings by  the  best  artists  of  Lebanon,  such  as  Mrs. 
Hadad,  Mrs.  Mobarak,  Mr.  Omar  Onsi,  and  Mr. 
Douaihi,  demonstrate  the  touristic  appeal  of  the 
Lebanese  landscapes,  which  are  real  wonders  in  a 
true  wonderland. 

The  Lebanese  Pavilion  is  an  exhibit  of  culture,  a 
museum  of  history  and  a  temple  of  art,  as  conceived 
by  the  famous  Lebanese  Poet,  Mr.  Charles  Corm. 


Two  dramatic  murals,  by  Mr.  Douaihi,  explain  how 
the  strenuous  city  of  Tyre  resisted  for  nine  months 
the  sweeping  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as 
well  as  she  resisted  eleven  years  of  the  devastating 
cruelty  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Sidon  is  shown  resist- 
ing the  Persians,  by  the  able  painter  Tarik  Bey.  Mr. 
Farouk,  in  a  large  mural,  celebrates  the  Lebanese 
offering  an  armada  to  the  Calife  Moawiya. 

A  special  stand  is  consecrated  to  the  first  scriptures 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  to  its  evolution  into 
modern  writing.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  dis- 
coveries of  the  entire  World's  Fair  is,  for  many 
educated  visitors,  the  precious  stone  of  these  first 
Phoenician  letters,  as  old  as  the  second  millenium 
before  Christ,  and  still  used  in  all  our  writing. 
Books,  produced  by  Lebanese  writers  in  almost 
every  human  language,  are  extensively  exhibited. 

The  maps  of  Lebanon  and  the  United  States  are 
drawn  on  small  cedar  seeds  by  the  famous  calligra- 
phist  Mr.  N.  Makarem.  A  beautiful  mosaic  portrait 
of  President  Roosevelt,  with  as  much  a  striking  re- 
semblance as  a  photograph,  is  made  of  thousands  of 

Excerpts  from 
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Extracts  from  the  American 
Press : 

*  LEBANON.  This  Republic  con- 
trasts its  antiquity  with  its  present 
achievements  in  the  exhibit  in  the 
Hall  of  Nations,  south.  Using  mod- 
els and  pictures,  it  shows  ancient 
ruins  and  modern  structures,  ancient 
culture  and  modern  crafts.  Special 
Items :  Hand  hammered  silver  and 
other  native  jewelry. 
— The  New  York  Times,  30  April, 
1939;  The  Fair  and  the  City. 


♦SILK.  Silkworms  and  their  Prod- 
ucts also  on  view  at  the  Exhibit  of 
Lebanon,  in  the  Hall  of  Nations. 

— The  New  York  Times, 
30  April,  1939. 


♦LEBANON  OPENS  PAVILION 
AT  FAIR  AMID  PRAISE.— U.  S., 
France  and  Small  Republic  Re- 
affirm Faith  in  Democratic  Prin- 
ciples.— Representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon,  France  and  the 
United  States  reaffirmed  their  friend- 
ship yesterday  and  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  the  democratic  principles 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Lebanese 
Pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair.  The  Pavilion  is  in  the  Hall  of 
Nations,  southeast  of  the  Court  of 
Peace,  and  directly  south  of  the 
Federal  Building. 

Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia  praised 
the  Lebanese  for  having  retained 
their  identity  despite  the  turbulent 
period  in  their  6,000  years  of  exist- 
ence. He  pointed  out  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians, forerunners  of  the  Lebanese, 


Dedication  Day,  July  13,  1939, 
at  Pavilion 

Edward  F.  Roosevelt,  Director  of  Foreign 
Participation  N.Y.W.F.  and  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  Mrs. 
Charles  Corm,  Julius  C.  Holmes,  Assistant 
to  President  Grover  Whalen,  N.Y.W.F., 
Charles  Corm,  Commissioner  General  Re- 
public of  Lebanon,  Garreau-Dombasle,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  General  of  France, 
N.Y.W.F.,  Count  Rene  de  Saint  Quentin. 
Ambassador  of  France,  Charles  M.  Spof- 
ford,  Acting  Commissioner  General  of  the 
United  States  to  N.Y.W.F.,  Governor  Gen- 
eral Marcel  Olivier,  Commissioner  General 
of  France  to  the  N.Y.W.F.,  and  Reverend 
M.  Stephen. 


had  contributed  greatly  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  had  enjoyed  5,000  years  of 
culture  before  the  discovery  of  North 
America. 

"We  enter  this  exhibit  with  awe," 
Mayor  LaGuardia  said.  "What  im- 
presses me  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  fact  that  your  people  have  kept 
the  faith  for  6,000  years.  A  people 
who  could  have  gone  through  many 
dark  centuries  of  transition  and  yet 
retain  its  identity  makes  us  proud  to 
have  you  here  in  our  World's  Fair." 

The  Mayor  said  that  it  was  "grati- 
fying to  us  who  were  pioneers  in  the 
idea  of  a  world's  fair  that  we  were 
able  to  bring  nearly  sixty  countries 
and  peoples  together  around  the 
Court  of  Peace."  He  added  that  he 
could  understand  that  there  were  ir- 
regularities in  Phoenician  streets 
6,000  years  ago,  "but  if  I  showed  you 
some  sections  of  New  York  City,  I 
would  be  ashamed  and  I  couldn't 
find  an  alibi  for  them." 

Charles  Corm,  Lebanese  Commis- 
sioner General  to  the  Fair,  said  that 
Lebanon  has  contributed  great  men 
and  inventions  in  far  greater  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  He  said  that  America 
was  the  spirit  of  Liberty  and  moral 
dignity,  and  had  helped  world  de- 
mocracy all  over  the  world. 

Count  Rene  de  Saint-Quentin, 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  stressed  Franco-Lebanese 
friendship  and  spoke  of  the  contri- 
butions Lebanon  had  made  to  France. 
He  said  that  France  would  always 
have  a  "friend  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  is  Lebanon." 

Other  speakers  were  Edward  F. 
Roosevelt,  Director  of  Foreign  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Fair,  who  presided ; 
Charles  M.  Spofford,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner General  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Fair,  and  Marcel  Oli- 
vier, French  Commissioner  General ; 
Julius  C.  Holmes,  Assistant  to  Gro- 
ver A.  Whalen,  President  of  the 
World's  Fair  Corporation. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  announced  that  1,000 
Lebanon  cedar  seeds  would  be  given 
to  Robert  Moses,  Commissioner  of 
Parks,  to  be  planted  in  New  York  as 
a  symbol  of  Lebanese  friendship. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
July  14,  1939. 


*  Mayor  LaGuardia  gave  the  princi- 
pal address  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Lebanon  Pavilion  in  the  Hall  of  Na- 
tions, last  evening.  He  said  that  New 
York  was  happy  that  it  had  been 
able  to  persuade  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  exhibit  at  the  Fair, 
and  that  it  was  specially  proud  to 
welcome  Lebanon,  with  its  long  his- 
tory and  biblical  importance. 

— The  New  York  Times, 
July  14,  1939. 


♦LEBANON  PRESENTS  STORY 
IN  PAVILION.— Tiny  Republic,  in 
First  Exhibit  at  International 
Exposition,    Charms    Visitors  at 


PRESIDENTIAL  ALCOVE 

Fair.— Cedars  Prompt  Queries- 
Trees  2,000  Years  Old  Supply  Wood- 
work, Maps. — Country's  Poet  De- 
signed Building. — Officially  one  week 
old  this  evening,  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon  has  got  off  to 
an  encouraging  start,  although  most 
of  its  4,000  to  5,000  daily  visitors 
could  not  have  found  the  country  it 
represents  on  their  map. 

"Where  is  Lebanon?"  they  have 
been  asking;  then  in  the  next  breath, 
"And  where  are  the  Cedars?"  .  .  . 

RELIEF  MAP  ON  DISPLAY. 
At  this  end  the  center  of  the  first 
floor  is  covered  with  a  high-relief 
representation  of  the  tiny  country  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
that  cradled  Phoenician  civilization. 

Mountains  rising  10,000  feet  high 
are  represented  by  peaks  nearly  three 
feet  above  the  map's  sea  level,  and 
tags  indicate  settlements.  In  no  time 
any  one  to  whom  Lebanon  previously 
had  been  only  a  biblical  name,  might 
learn  its  geographical  relationship  to 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Turkey ;  the  lo- 
cation of  its  capital,  Beirut,  and  even 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  cedars. 

Those  curious  about  the  great  trees 
always  asked  "How  many  are  they?" 
Lebanon  has  only  480,  referring  to 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Cedars,  the 
ones  that  are  2,000  to  2,500  years  old. 
Many  hundreds  had  been  planted  re- 
cently, but  "they  take  too  much  time 
to  grow." 

As  to  the  original  trees,  "they  don't 
have  any  length  of  time  to  grow. 
They  only  grow.   They  never  stop." 

Le  Lebanon  Government — the  Pres- 
ident is  Emile  Edde  and  there  is  a 
chamber  of  sixty-three  Deputies — has 
forbidden  the  cutting  of  the  old  trees. 
However,  Winter  meant  the  falling 
or  pruning  of  many  fine  limbs.  We 
saw  a  section  of  one,  supposedly  2,300 
years  old,  in  one  corner  of  the  pa- 
vilion. All  the  wood  used  in  the  ex- 
hibit is  of  the  same  historic  lumber. 

One  of  the  most  effective  uses  is 
for  maps  high  on  the  wall.  Land 
areas  are  hewed  from  the  superb  ce- 


dar  and  gold  lines  indicate  the  trade- 
routes  of  the  Phoenicians. 

Poet  Is  Commissioner.  The  Pavil- 
ion manager  said  the  commissioner 
general  for  Lebanon  to  the  Fair, 
Charles  Corm  had  designed  the  pa- 
vilion. When  he  is  not  busy  at  a 
World's  fair,  Mr.  Corm  is  celebrated 
as  a  poet. 

The  country's  four  virtues  are  rep- 
resented on  gold  medallions.  "Leba- 
non loves,  believes,  hopes  and 
works,"  they  read.  Many  phases  of 
the  work  are  shown  on  the  two  floors 
of  the  building.  There  are  portraits 
of  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  done  in  needlework  by 
peasants  of  the  Zouk  area.  Butter- 
fly wings  and  birds'  feathers  also  fig- 
ure as  artist  materials. 

Features  include  models  of  the 
great  temple  of  Hyblos,  4,900  years 
old,  and  of  a  Canaanite  temple  4,000 
years  old.  Each  include  obelisk  like 
figures.  One  likes  to  consider  the 
"first  trylons."  "When  a  country  is 
as  old  as  this,  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  even  in  the  World  of 
Tomorrow." 

Another  item  concerns  the  Phoe- 
nician development  of  the  alphabet. 
More  contemporary  is  a  set  of  col- 
ored drawings  by  an  18-year-old  ar- 
tist, Blanche  Ammoun.  One  shows  a 
gay  adventurer  en  route  from  Leba- 
non to  Flushing,  on  a  magic  carpet. 

— The  Nezv  York  Times, 
July  20,  1939. 

♦What's  Your  Fair  I.Q.? 

Question  5. — What  was  the  scene 
of  the  famous  love  between  Venus 
and  Adonis? 

Answer  5. — Lebanon.  See  the  paint- 
ing in  the  Lebanon  Section  in  the 
Hall  of  Nations. 

— The  New  York  Sun,  Aug.  1, 1939. 


Cedars  grow  exceedingly  tall— Leba- 
non is  a  place  for  people  who  like- 
words  and  the  meaning  of  them. 
"Lebanon"  itself  means  "to  be  white," 
and  there  is  a  river  that  runs  there 
called  the  Litany. — Above  is  a  wall 
decoration  at  the  World's  Fair  Pa- 
vilion of  The  Lebanon  Republic.  It 
depicts  Spring  festivities  held  in 
honor  of  Venus  and  for  Adonis,  too. 
Lebanon  is  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Phoenicians.  According  to  le- 
gend it  was  on  Lebanon's  shore  that 
Venus  was  born,  rising  from  the 
waves  in  a  splendor  of  foam. 


*IF  YOU  HAPPEN  TO  THINK 
OF  ALPHABET  AND  NAVIGA- 
TION JUST  REMEMBER  THAT 
BOTH  GOT  THEIR  START  IN 
LEBANON.— A  Mural  in  the  Pavil- 
ion of  Lebanon,  that  Country  where  the 


MAYOR  LA  GUARD1A  SPEAKING 
AT  PAVILION.   DEDICATION  DAY 

ITS  EXHIBITS  PORTRAY  THE 
VERY  BEGINNINGS  OF  CIVILI- 
ZATION. 

"Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my 

spouse,  with  me  from  Lebanon, 
Down  with  me  from  Lebanon  to  sail 

upon  the  sea, 
The  ship  is  wrought  of  ivory,  the 

decks  of  gold,  and  thereupon 
Are  sailors  singing  bridal  songs  and 

waiting  to  cast  free." 

These  lines  of  Ian  Duncan  Colvin's 
haunted  me  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon,  at  the  World's 
Fair.  His  words  intruded  even  while 
Charles  Corm,  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral, was  graciously  pointing  out  ex- 


hibits showing  that  this  small  coun- 
try gave  to  civilization  the  alphabet, 
navigation,  glass  manufacturing  and 
the  first  stone  building  in  the  world. 

From  a  model  of  a  sarcophagus 
with  an  inscription  in  the  first  Phoe- 
nician alphabet,  thirteen  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  attention  wandered  to 
delicately  nude  figures  of  Phoenician 
women  in  a  mural  portraying  the  in- 
vention of  royal  purple  dyeing. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Other  wall  presentations  indicated 
that  Venus  and  Adonis  were  born  on 
Lebanon  shores;  that  the  Phoenicians 
in  their  glamorous  ships  discovered 
the  Baltic  Sea,  Ophir  and  Cameroun, 
and  that  Sidon's  inhabitants  burned 
their  city  and  their  fleet  rather  than 
surrender  to  Persia  But  again  Col- 
vin's romantic  plea  broke  in  upon 
ancient  history : 

"Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my 

spouse,  with  me  from  Lebanon, 
The  rowers  there  are  ready  and  will 

welcome  thee  with  shouts. 
The  sails  are  silken  sails  and  scarlet, 

cut  and  sewn  in  Babylon, 
The   scarlet  of  the  painted  lips  of 

women  thereabouts." 

In  a  corner  were  cedar  branches 
with  a  sign  saying  that  they  were 
felled  by  heavy  snows  and  were  from 
480  surviving  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
some  existing  from  the  time  that 
Phoenicians  carried  such  cedars  tp 
Jerusalem  for  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  3, (XX)  years  ago. 

The  pavilion  air  was  fragrant  with 
them.  The  old  King  knew  that  fra- 
grance well.  In  the  song  of  Solomon 
he  wrote : 

"King  Solomon  made  himself  a 
chariot  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon.  He 
made  the  pillars  thereof  of  silver, 
the  bottom  thereof  of  gold,  the  cov- 
ering of  it  of  purple,  the  midst  there- 
of being  paved  with  love,  for  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem." 

Sweet  with  Herbs. 

Even  today,  according  to  the  Leba- 
nese, their  land  is  sweet  with  herbs, 
myrtle  and  thyme,  and  far  out  at 
sea,    before    the    mountains    are  in 
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sight,  the  traveler  on  spring  nights 
catches  the  fragrance  of  orange  blos- 
soms. Now  how  does  that  poem  go? 
"And  there  for  thee  is  spikenard, 

calamus  and  cinnamon, 
Pomegranates  and  frankincense  and 

flagons  full  of  wine, 
And  cabins  carved  in  cedar  wood 

that  came  from  scented  Lebanon, 
And  all  the  ship  and  singing  crew 

and  rowers  there  are  thine." 

Most  visitors,  I  fancy,  will  gain 
from  the  fair  pavilion  an  impression 
that  down  through  history  the  rela- 
tions of  sexes  have  been  important 
in  Lebanon.  The  mural  of  a  spring 
festival  at  ancient  Byblos  has  more 
allure  than  the  fine  models  of  tem- 
ples there  5,900  years  ago.  The  festi- 
val was  in  honor  of  the  beauty  of 
Venus  and  Adonis. 

Physical  beauty  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  human  figures  represented  in 
the  pavilion,  including  statues  sym- 
bolising the  Dreaming  and  the  Awak- 
ening of  Lebanon,  and  a  mural  of 
Phoenician  women  sacrificing  their 
hair  and  their  jewels  for  the  defense 
of  Carthage. 

Although  elaborate  maps  show 
Lebanon  as  being  right  above  Pales- 
tine, pavilion  attendants  are  asked 
where  their  country  is.  From  the  re- 
motest times  Lebanon  has  been  inde- 
pendent. A  French  mandate,  re- 
quested by  Lebanon,  following  the 
war,  is  being  replaced  by  a  treaty  un- 
der which  the  country's  freedom  will 
be  further  established. 

Among  pavilion  exhibits  of  dis- 
tinction are  "iron  lace"  balustrades 
designed  by  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Beirut,  rich  costumes,  books 
by  Mme.  Evelyne  Bustros,  and  also 
the  commissioner  who  is  a  poet,  and 
mosaic  and  wood  representations  of 
six  Popes  and  six  Roman  Emperors, 
all  related  to  the  Lebanese  blood. 
There  are  arts  and  crafts  things  by 
villagers  under  patronage  of  Mme. 
Emile  Edde,  the  first  lady  in  Leba- 
non. 

But  modern  Lebanese,  as  well  as 
ancient  Phoenicians,  must  forgive  us 
if  their  culture  at  Beirut  and  that  of 
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the  ancient  "Lady  of  Elche"  seem  to 
appeal  less  than  do  tokens  of  their 
romance.   So : 

"Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my 

spouse,  with  me  from  Lebanon, 
They  are  hauling  up  the  anchor  and 

but  tarrying  there  for  thee ; 
The  boatswain's  whistling  for  a  wind, 

a  wind  to  blow  from  Lebanon, 
A   wind   from   scented   Lebanon  to 

blow  them  out  to  sea." 
— By  Henry  Beckett, 
New  York  Post,  Aug.  3,  1939. 


MAYOR  AT  CHICAGO  SCORES 

FAIR  CRITICS 
He  Sharply  Assails  Reports  of  High 
Prices 

Covers  1,700  Miles  by  Air  in  Day 
Mayor  LaGuardia  returned  to  New 
York  last  night  to  complete  a  1,700 
mile  airplane  trip,  the  high  point  of 
which  was  his  address  before  700  Chi- 
cago business  men  to  whom  he  de- 
scribed the  World's  Fair  as  a  spec- 


tacle of  beauty  and  meaning  which 
would  never  be  equaled  in  the  life 
span  of  the  present  generation  of 
Americans. 

The  Mayor's  luncheon  address  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  was 
the  climatic  point  of  a  lightning- 
fast  journey  in  behalf  of  the  Fair. 

"We  pride  ourselves  that  our  Fair 
will  not  be  remembered  for  any 
hootchy-kootchy  dance — and  a  fan 
means  nothing  to  us.  .  .  . 

"Two  of  the  most  inspiring  exhib- 
its are  those  of  Lebanon,  an  indepen- 
dent country  with  a  history  of  6,000 
years  behind  it ;  .  .  ." 

— The  New  York  Times, 
Aug.  11,  1939. 


*  At  the  World's  Fair,  by  Meyer- 
Berger. 

We  stood  yesterday,  in  the  high- 
ceiled  Lebanon  Pavilion,  awed  by  the 
antiquity  of  the  exhibits.  Lovely  mu- 
rals, showing  the  Phoenicians  build- 
ing the  first  boats  of  cedar ;  the  hill 
scenes  and  the  places  famous  in  Scrip- 
ture, slowed  our  steps  and  smooth 
edged  the  fuss  and  fury  that  comes 
into  the  heart  of  Mars-ians.  Some- 
thing in  the  ageless  stare  of  the  white 
marble  statues  of  the  ancient  heroes 
of  Lebanon  dimmed  the  immediate 
greatness  of  the  Great  White  Father 
of  Tittupy  Tarn.  It  came  to  pass, 
and  this  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
that  we  stood  before  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon.  "These  Cedars,"  said  the 
written  legend,  "felled  by  heavy 
snows,  are  from  the  480  surviving 
cedar  trees  of  Lebanon,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  Solomon's  time, 
3,000  years  ago." 

We  saw  them,  then,  as  through  a 
mist,  and  imagination  carried  us  com- 
pletely out  of  the  World  of  Tomor- 
row. Musical  horns  were  faint  in 
the  Court  of  Peace,  and  the  thin,  sad 
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music  of  the  loud  speakers  was  faint 
and  faded  in  our  ears.  Presently  we 
were  aware  of  a  little  man  who  stood 
beside  us,  a  little,  dried-up  man,  with 
bright  big  eyes.  We  assumed,  for  no 
good  reason,  that  the  little  man  may 
not  be  able  to  read.  "These  trees," 
we  translated,  "stood  on  the  hills  of 
Lebanon.  Solomon  may  have  walked 
beneath  their  shade,  and  Sheba's 
Queen."  We  thought,  then,  that  the 
little  man  winked.  "Sheba,"  he  told 
us  in  an  extraordinarily  deep  and 
resonant  voice,  "did  walk  beneath 
them." 

The  iced  coffee  we  had  just  downed 
in  the  Brazilian  Pavilion  we  figured 
was  spiked. 

"Now,"  the  little  man  muttered, 
"therefore  command  thou  that  they 
hew  Me  cedar  trees  out  of  Lebanon." 

Never,  it  occurred  suddenly  to  us, 
had  we  heard  voice  so  rich,  so  warm- 
ly narcotic. 

"My  servants  shall  bring  them 
down  from  Lebanon  unto  the  sea." 

The  voice  gravely  intoned,  and  we 
knew  a  vague  uneasiness.  The  little 
man  moved  away.  Slowly  he  passed 
through  the  shadowy  door  into  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  We  asked  the 
girl  at  the  little  book  counter  about 
the  little  man ;  who  he  might  be. 
"What  little  man?"  she  wanted  to 
know.  We  turned  to  point.  The  little 
man  was  gone.  .  .  . 

Meadow  wind  whistled  through  the 
air  holes  of  our  pith  helmet  as  we 
hurried  past  the  Perisphere,  filled  with 
the  wonder  and  mystery  of  the  Hall 
of  Lebanon. 

We  were  breathless  with  it  when 
we  met  Charlie  Parker  on  the  Press- 
house  stairs.  Mr.  Parker  listened  a 
while  in  his  patient  way.  Did  we,  he 
asked  paternally,  have  our  helmet  on 
all  the  afternoon,  or  had  we  been 
wandering  again  in  the  noon-day  sun? 

"There  are  no  little  men,"  he  told 
us,  as  a  mother  tells  a  bairn. 

He  led  us,  quietly,  into  the  Press 
Club  and  plied  us  with  icy  beer,  and 
presently  we  came  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Parker  was  right. 

— The  New  York  Times, 
Aug.  18,  1939. 


Extracts  of  Official  Speeches 
at  the  Lebanon  Pavilion 
Dedication  Day 

From  the  Address  of  Charles  M. 
Spofford,  Assistant  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner. 

I  trust  that  you  will  forgive  the 
people  of  my  country  if  they  ap- 
proach this  fine  pavilion  with  a  cer- 
tain awe.  To  meet  the  men  and  see 
the  products  of  a  land  which  tran- 
scends history  is,  for  us,  an  uncom- 
mon experience. 

To  anyone  who  has  read  the  Bible,  the 
name  of  Lebanon  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  great  nobility.  Again  and  again 
the  prophets  and  poets  and  law  givers 
of  the  Old  Testament  refer  to  the 
cedars  that  grow  upon  your  moun- 
tains. In  his  lamentation  for  Tyre, 
Ezekiel  holds  the  city  up  to  scorn 
for  having  had  all  things  and  wasted 
them,  even  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
with  which  to  make  tall  masts  for 
their  ships.  Again  in  the  Psalms, 
when  David  sings  of  the  rewards  of 
the  good  man,  he  found  those  same 
trees  a  fitting  image  in  the  lines: 
"The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the 

palm  tree : 
He  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Leba- 
non." 

Those  magnificent  cedars  had  their 
place,  too,  in  the  temple  of  Solomon 
and  in  the  ships  of  the  far-ranging 
Phoenicians.  The  name  of  your  land 
is  known  to  us,  therefore,  in  many 
ways,  and  always  in  connection  with 
what  is  excellent  and  desirable. 

There  must  be,  we  think,  a  certain 
magic  in  your  country,  which  draws 
strong  men.  Among  your  mountains, 
there  may  still  be  seen  the  castles  of 
the  crusaders  .  .  .  the  very  rooms  in 
which  Conrad  of  Monteferrat  moved 
and  issued  orders  to  the  mailed  war- 
riors of  France  and  England.  Down 
your  valleys  galloped  the  Black 
Prince  and  St.  Louis,  the  soldier 
king  of  France. 

These  things  fire  our  imagination. 
For  it  was  another  kind  of  man  who 
was  drawn  to  our  own  country  .  .  . 
men  who  produced  such  sons  as  Dave 
Crocket  and  Daniel  Boone  and  Sam 
Houston,  whose  lives  have  formed 
the  background  of  the  American  le- 


gend. They  were  good  and  simple 
men,  great  fighters,  too,  at  whatever 
odds ;  they  are  our  heroes  because 
they  were  the  men  who  made  this 
continent  habitable. 

But  the  heroes  who  trod  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  are  of  another 
stamp.  Your  country  is  the  threshold 
of  the  East,  which  to  the  Westerner 
seems  timelessly  filled  of  wisdom.  The 
Crusaders  who  passed  through  your 
sea  cities,  who  established  castles  on 
the  interior  mountains,  were  moved 
by  a  force  which  is  perhaps  too  lit- 
tle known  to  their  descendants  in  the 
western  world.  There  may  be  an 
economic  and  sociologic  interpretation 
of  the  Crusades,  but  it  can  never  ex- 
plain the  faith  and  ecstasy  which 
took  men  from  the  green  forests  of 
England  and  the  ancient  chateaux  of 
France  and  drew  them  across  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  seas  toward  the 
realization  of  a  hope  which  they 
called  sacred.  Their  armored  foot- 
prints are  on  the  pages  of  your  his- 
tory, together  with  those  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  and  the  armies  of  the 
World  War. 

Today,  we  welcome  you  in  the 
name  of  all  the  brave  men  who  have 
inhabited  the  lands  of  your  republic. 
And  we  thank  you  for  the  beauty 
with  which  your  name  is  associated. 
Still  more  we  welcome  you  in  the 
name  of  your  new  ways  of  life;  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  industries 
and  schools  and  particularly  on  your 
attachment  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  dear  to  our  own  hearts 
and  esserltial  to  our  own  happiness. 

A  new  nation  is  rising  out  of  your 
storied  and  incomparable  past,  a  na- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  seek 
peace  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. In  this  Pavilion,  Americans 
will  be  eager  to  see  the  products  of 
your  fabulous  intelligence,  the  fruits 
of  your  present  achievements.  Since 
you  are  known  to  us  as  a  brave  and 
independent  people,  we  are  doubly 
glad  to  welcome  you  here  today  as 
representatives  of  a  sister  republic 
with  whom  in  the  college  at  Beirut, 
we  have  enjoyed  intellectual  coopera- 
tion for  many  years.   You  are  ex- 
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periencing  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  "a  new  birth  of  freedom,"  a 
circumstance  which  must  inevitably 
involve  a  brotherly  feeling  between 
the  people  of  Lebanon  and  the  people 
of  my  own  country.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  an  especial  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  this  New  York  World's  Fair 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


From  the  Speech  Delivered  by  the 
Commissioner     General     of  the 
French  Republic  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  on  the  Occasion  of 
the    Official    Dedication    of  the 
Lebanon  Pavilion 
I  would  have  been  happy  and  proud 
to  welcome  Lebanon  and  its  friends 
in  the   French   Pavilion,  and   in  a 
brotherly  manner,  draw  the  attention 
of  our  American  friends  to  the  mem- 
ories of  Lebanon's  majestic  and  glo- 
rious history,  to  the  testimonies  of 
its  present  vitality  and  the  rich  per- 
spectives of  its  future. 

The  Lebanese  Government,  with 
her  wisdom,  anxious  to  give  to  the 
New  World  a  spectacle  of  the  vital- 
ity, the  cohesion  and  the  free  perse- 


verant  activity  of  her  people,  has  de- 
cided to  create  this  charming  Pavil- 
ion, organized  and  set  up  with  so 
great  a  love  and  taste  by  my  eminent 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Corm,  the  Gen- 
eral Commissioner.  With  what  eag- 
erness !  responding  to  his  desire,  I 
have  come  on  this  dedication  day,  to 
bring  the  affirmation  of  my  friend- 
ship and  faith  in  the  future  of  his 
country. 

By  an  astonishing  coincidence, 
which  is  also  very  touching,  we  cele- 
brate Lebanon  in  those  same  days 
when  France  is  celebrating  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  her  Revolution — the 
blossoming  of  ideas  whose  revelation 
has  overthrown  so  many  persons  and 
so  many  regimes. 

And  behold !  today,  following  for 
another  time  the  line  drawn  by  his- 
tory and  Destiny,  the  representatives 
of  two  peoples  find  themselves  dur- 
ing the  same  hours,  declaring  the 
same  oaths,  assembled  in  ceremonies 
of  high  significance. 

The  radiant  destiny  of  France  has 
been  to  scatter  and  sow  to  the  utmost 
the  richest  of  seeds;  those  things 
which  by  uplifting  amongst  men  the 
ideas  of  liberty  and  fraternity,  have 
given  them  deep  convictions  of  their 
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rights  and  awakened  in  them  the 
magic  forces  of  Hope.  Lebanon  is 
one  of  the  sacred  spots  which  gave 
birth  to  civilization,  poetry,  science 
and  divine  wisdom  : — "the  thrills  of 
Lebanon  cover  the  World."— wrote 
Barres  in  lines  where  the  loftiness  of 
thought  vies  with  the  brilliant  ex- 
pression of  words. 

Tell  me  then,  is  there  any  country 
better  made  to  be  understood  and 
loved?  My  native  country  in  many 
places  bears  on  its  soil  the  creative 
signs  of  those  indefatigable  builders 
who  were  the  Phoenicians,  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Lebanese  people.  St. 
Louis,  during  his  liberating  Crusade, 
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found  amongst  them  so  great  a  sup- 
port and  attachment,  that  in  a  letter 
still  remembered  there,  he  was  able 
to  write :  "We  are  persuaded  that 
this  nation  is  a  part  of  the  French 
nation  because  her  friendship  for 
the  French  resembles  the  friendship 
which  the  French  bear  amongst  them- 
selves." 

During  the  tragic  hours  of  1860, 
the  French  Forces  supported  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Leban- 
ese people,  eager  to  throw  off  a  heavy 
yoke;  and  it  was  my  illustrious  and 
very  dear  friend,  General  Gouraud, 
the  soldier  with  clear  eyes  and  a 
human,  generous  and  perspicacious 
character  who  in  1920  declared  Leba- 
non as  an  independent  state. 

Lebanese  poets,  artists  and  schol- 
ars, nourished  with  our  culture,  ren- 
der to  that  culture  great  honor  to- 
day, whereas  Lebanon's  history,  the 
life  of  its  people,  so  touching  and 
often  in  danger,  the  beauty  of  the 
country  with  deep  gulfs,  snow-clad 
summits  and  perfumed  mountains  has 
inspired  immortal  pages  to  those 
Frenchmen  who  have  attained  the 
highest  apex  of  thought  and  poetry: — 
Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Renan, 
Barres. 

Also,  ever  since  the  remote  past 
lost  in  the  mists  of  centuries,  up  to 
this  day  of  festivities,  the  interchange 
of  men,  of  ideas,  of  services  and  of 
culture  has  sealed  between  the  two 
countries  a  friendship  which  can 
never  be  extinguished. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  me  who  in  this 
vast  world  has  found  himself  often 
in  contact  with  the  sons  of  this  an- 


From  the  Address  of  Julius  C. 
Holmes,  Representing  President 
Grover  Whalen  of  the  New  York 
1939  World's  Fair. 

Lebanon  may  be  small  geographi- 
cally, but  it  is  large  when  judged  by 
its  influence  and  varied  products.  It 
takes  only  one  glance  around  this 
pavilion  to  show  that,  and  to  leave 
one  with  ready  congratulations  for 
the  people  of  the  country  known  in 
the  Bible  as  the  "Land  of  the  Canaan- 
ites"  or  the  "Mountain  of  Perfumes." 

I  make  haste  to  assure  you  that  I 
want  each   and   every   Fair-goer  to 

visit  this  pavilion  which  will  be  open 
to  the  public  from  now  on.  These 
four  walls  enclose  one  of  the  inter- 
national exposition's  finest  collections 
of  things  to  see  and  understand 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  the  people 
whose  ancestors  gave  us  the  alpha- 
bet, navigation,  glass,  and  the  first 
stone  building,  are  as  enterprising  as 
ever — and  so  they  have  brought  to 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  these 
exhibits  which  tell  the  story  of  six 
thousand  years  of  contribution  to 
civilization. 

I  am  immediately  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  balustrades,  which  I 
understand  the  Lebanese  call  "iron 
lace."  Anyone  who  has  ever  learned 
his  A,  B,  C's  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, come  here  to  see  the  first  stone 
scriptures  of  the  alphabet  and  its  evo- 
lution into  modern  writing.  The  wall 
murals  in  wood — which  could  only 
be  Cedar  of  Lebanon — remind  us  of 
how  many  Lebanese  moved  to  this 
country,  and  many  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  to  live  and  enrich 
our  way  of  life. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me 


to  describe  all  of  the  exhibits,  all  the 
beautiful  paintings  and  sculptures, 
that  immediately  command  attention, 
but  I  would  mention  a  few  in  my  de- 
sire to  have  Fair-goers  come  here  at 
their  earliest  opportunity. 

Perhaps  the  most  revealing  display 
here  is  the  central  relief  map  which 
shows  how  spectacular  and  moun- 
tainous The  Lebanon  really  is.  In 
area  it  ranks  with  the  small  states  of 
our  Union,  yet  the  story  of  its  cul- 
tural contribution  to  the  world  was 
ready  for  writing  into  the  Bible. 
There  are  enough  modern  art  works 
in  this  pavilion  to  show  that  the  story 
of  the  Lebanese  contribution  is  to  be 
continued. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  two  Leban- 
ese artists  characterize  their  land  as 
"a  country  of  Love,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Work."  Any  daily  newspaper  shows 
how  much  the  world  is  in  need  of 
those  four  characteristics.  No  won- 
der the  people  of  Lebanon  have  won 
world  respect. 

The  opening  of  this  pavilion  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  is  an  his- 
toric occasion  and  a  moment  of  pro- 
found satisfaction  to  me. 

Commissioner  Corm,  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  is  largely  through  your 
efforts  that  we  have  the  Lebanon  Pa- 
vilion at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
I  know  that  these  exhibits  reflect 
your  love  of  your  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  Fair  Corporation, 
I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  and  your 
associates  and  your  people  have  done 
to  bring  us  understanding  of  Leba- 
non's past  and  present  and  its  aspi- 


rations  for  the  future.  Rest  assured 
that  the  Fair  will  not  stop  express- 
ing its  appreciation  until  so  many 
visitors  have  come  here  that  all  the 
world  will  be  thanking  you.  Your 
people  have  come  through  their  long 
history  under  several  names,  but  the 
Fair  needed  you  as  Lebanese  with 
your  object  lesson  "of  Love,  Faith, 
Hope  and  Work." 

From  the  Speech  of  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

We  Lebanese  have  not  the  chance 
to  give  to  the  world  copper  or  sil- 
ver, cotton  or  wool,  coffee  or  petro- 
leum ;  we  have  not  the  facilities  for 
producing  manufactured  goods  such 
as  automobiles,  airships,  radios,  guns, 
or  ammunitions.  What  we  have  most 
to  give  and  what  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  give  always,  is  something 
very  different  and  at  the  same  time 
very  valuable  even  in  these  inhuman 
circumstances  that  the  world  is  ex- 
periencing,— it  is  simply,  men.  We 
give  something  even  better  than  men, 
it  is  brains ;  we  give  something  bet- 
ter than  brains,  it  is  love. 

For  this  everlasting  and  modest 
contribution  we  don't  claim  glory  or 
fame,  we  don't  claim  admiration  or 
gratitude,  but  we  do  claim  from  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  sympathy,  rec- 
ognition and  friendship. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  SOME 
LETTERS  RECEIVED 
Near  East  College  Association,  Inc 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City 
I  want  to  write  to  you  and  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  Lebanon 
Pavilion  and  my  gratification  that  it 
was  not  only  a  successful  ceremony, 
but  was  so  worthwhile  an  exhibit.  May 
I  add  my  word  of  congratulation  to 
those  which  you  must  have  already 
received  for  the  success  that  has 
crowned  your  unremitting  labors. 

I  know  that  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  as  well  as  person- 
ally, when  I  say  that  you  have  our 
sincere  gratitude  and  hearty  respect 
for  the  magnificent  job  which  you 
have  done. 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  Jr., 

Assistant  Director. 


ECONOMIC  EQUIPMENT  EXHIBIT 


708  Broadway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  have  come  to  the  World's  Fair 
looking  for  the  cultural  and  histori- 
cal and  have  found  mostly  the  com- 
mercial. But  at  the  Lebanon  Exhibit 
I  was  overcome  with  emotion. 

There  is  both  culture  and  history 
most  antique ;  of  navigation ;  of  ex- 
cavation. There  are  restorations  of 
ancient  temples ;  of  Byblos ;  of  Hi- 
ram's tomb,  giving  the  most  funda- 
mental alphabet  connecting  both  the 
Semitic  and  the  occidental  alphabets 
down  to  our  time.  Consider  the  great- 
ness of  the  Phoenicians  and  their 
beneficent  influence  on  the  whole 
world ;  their  example  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism, peace,  and  trade  with  all 
peoples.  The  privilege  of  seeing  ac- 
tual samples  from  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non !  These  and  many  other  items 
in  this  exhibit  made  a  profound  and 
intensely  satisfactory  impression  upon 
me  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

Augustus  A.  Munson, 
Attorney-at-law. 


St.  Bernard's  Seminary, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
Permit  me  to  express  my  feeling 
of  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at 
the  exhibition  commemorating  the 
historical  and  political  importance  of 
your  Republic  in  the  world.  Like 
your  Republic,  it  is  indeed  small,  but 
of  very  high  quality. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Byrme, 
Professor  of  Holy  Scripture. 


American  Export  Lines,  Inc. 

25  Broadway,  New  York  City 
You  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  wonderful  exhibit  that  your 
good  Government  has  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  World's  Fair,  1939. 
Every  inch  of  the  Lebanese  Pavilion 
indicates  not  only  the  resourceful- 
ness of  your  people  and  the  efforts 
of  your  Commission  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pavilion,  but  truly  em- 
phasizes the  symbols  of  your  Nation, 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  with  the 
symbols  of  Work,  Faith,  Peace  and 
Hope. 

S.  S.  Abbate, 
Superintendent  of  Terminals. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TELEGRAMS 
RECEIVED 

His  Excellency 

The  President  of  the  Lebanese  Re- 
public 
Beirut,  Lebanon 

As  Director  of  Foreign  Participation 
at  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  transmit 
our  sincere  thanks  and  admiration 
for  the  wonderful  exhibit  displayed 
in  the  Lebanese  Pavilion  Stop  The 
result  due  to  the  unfailing  efforts  of 
your  Commissioner  General  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  thousands  of  visitors 
going  through  this  exhibit  daily  Stop 
I  wish  to  assure  Your  Excellency  of 
the  absolute  complete  and  friendly 
cooperation  of  the  New  York  Worlds 
Fair  Corporation  with  your  Commis- 
sioner for  future  collaboration  for 
better  and  closer  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Lebanon  Sincerely  yours 
[Official]  E.  F.  Roosevelt 


His  Excellency 
Emile  Edde 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon 
Beirut 

.  .  .  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  exhibit  and 
I  hasten  to  send  you  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  deep  thanks  for  this 
substantial  and  beautiful  contribution 
to  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair 
[Official]  Grovzr  A  Wh*len 


'COME  WITH  ME  FROM  LEBANON.  MY  SPOUSE. 


COME  WITH  ME  FROM  LEBANON"— KING  SOLOMON. 


American  &  Foreign  Corporation 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  have  already  visited  some  thirty- 
two  buildings  in  the  Foreign  Govern- 
ment Section  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  To  me,  this  Section  is 
of  absorbing  interest.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  outstanding  for  their 
splendid  architecture,  others  for  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  their  exhibits. 

In  your  Lebanon  Building,  how- 
ever, I  found  the  historical  exhibits 
scholarly  and  fascinating  beyond  com- 
parison. Never  previously  have  I 
seen  history  so  faithfully,  completely, 
artistically,  concisely  and  graphically 
displayed.  On  occasion  I  have,  there- 
fore, great  appreciation  for  the  pro- 
digious study  and  work  which  has 
gone  into  the  creation  of  your  exhib- 
its. Taken  as  a  whole,  I  believe  they 
comprise  and  form  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  scholarship  of  our 
age. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  you,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon.  I  wish  to  express 
the  hope  that,  if  possible,  your  ex- 
hibits may  remain  indefinitely  in  the 
United  States. 

Robert  McManamy,  Jr., 
£>YCSS"0CJ  President. 


93-12  Baldwin  Avenue, 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  New  York. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  as  Editor 
of  the  Book  of  Nations  of  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  to  study  all  the 
Pavilions  of  the  Foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

I  must  tell  you  that  several  Com- 
missioners General  of  the  Interna- 
tional Area  have  expressed  to  me 
their  admiration  of  the  outstanding 
beauty  and  high  cultural  value  of 
your  presentation.  They  even  stated 
openly  that  yours  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

I  personally  feel  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  size,  your  pavilion  is  the  finest 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  my 
favorite  because  of  the  modernistic 
expression  you  have  given  to  be  such 
an  immense  background  of  intellec- 
tual achievements  through  sixty 
centuries.  I  cannot  count  the  times 
that  I  have  come  back  to  study  and 
admire  this  fascinating  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Besides  many  other  things  of  deep 
educational  interest  in  your  pavilion, 
the  Graphic  Arts  are  indebted  to 
Lebanese  civilization  for  your  display 
of  the  invention  and  the  evolution  of 
the  alphabet. 

Herman  Jaffe. 


561  West  17th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  slip 
by  without  letting  you  know  how 
much  I  enjoyed  the  Lebanon  Exhibit. 
It  is  splendid.  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  spent  two  more  satisfying 
and  edifying  hours  than  those  I 
passed  studying  your  exhibit.    It  is 

really  very  beautiful  and  a  liberal 
education.  What  a  wealth  of  culture 
Lebanon  possesses.  You  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  your  country. 

I  shall  urge  all  those  with  whom  I 
come  in  contact,  priests,  religions  in 
the  teaching  orders,  teachers  and 
high  school  students  to  visit  and 
study  the  Lebanon  Exhibit.  Too  little 
is  known  here  of  your  brave,  histori- 
cally rich  and  cultured  country.  This 
Exhibit  will  do  a  world  of  good  and 
enlighten  many. 

M.  F.  Ewing. 

The  following  American  radio  sta- 
tions have  many  times  graciously 
broadcast  information  about  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon  and  its  Pavilion 
at  the  Fair: 

WNYC,  WOR,  NBC,  RCA, 
W8XK,  W3XL,  W3XAL,  WBBC. 


